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WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD READ 
SISTER MARY RICHARDINE, B.V.M.! 


Have you ever wondered how many volumes are con- 
tained in all the libraries in the world? Have you shared 
with me the thrill—and at times the frustration—of wan- 
dering among stacks holding thousands and thousands of 
books and of considering how limited are one’s horizons? 
I feel quite sure you have. There is consolation in the 
thought that Socrates, though famed for wisdom, realized 
at the age of seventy that he knew nothing. Yet, we as 
teachers must be avid in our search for wisdom and one of 
the best ways to attain it is through reading. 

Obviously, not even teachers should hope to read every- 
thing, because even in a lifetime that could not be accom- 
plished. The first rule for all of us, then, is to limit our- 
selves to the best. What the best is for you and for me will 
depend upon the purposes for which we read, whether it 
be to acquire knowledge; to give ourselves relaxation or 
comfort; or to carry on a never-ending search for back- 
ground in our teaching fields. Each of these purposes may 
easily lead us to “deeper discoveries and to higher vistas’? 
than the vast reaches of outer space. 

In the study of “In-Service Needs among Teaching Sis- 
ters” reported in the third book of Proceedings of the Sister 
Formation Conferences, more than 6,000 sisters in the ele- 
mentary and high schools mentioned the need for more in- 
tensive reading in the following fields: 


1. Background of general knowledge 

2. Understanding of the papal encyclicals relative to mod- 
ern problems 

3. Background in philosophy 


1 Associate Secretary, Elementary School Department, NCEA. 
Paper delivered at the Teachers Institute of the Alexandria Diocese, 
2/12/59 and 2/13/59. 


2Claire Huchet Bishop, “Mass Media and Books,” Commonweal 
(November 14, 1958), LXIX, No. 7, 180. 
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4. Knowledge of contemporary literature 
5. Background in theology 
6. Understanding of current events and problems.’ 


For the purpose of this article, we shall classify the read- 
ing needs of teachers under three headings: spiritual, cul- 
tural, and professional. Perhaps you note the similarity be- 
tween this classification and the objectives of the Sister 
Formation Conferences. Attaining these objectives on pre- 
service and in-service levels will also satisfy our need for 
growth through reading, since it is a psychological law that 
we become what we read. 

Shall we call it an “historical accident” that, prior to the 
present time, a considerable majority of the sisters in the 
United States have been educated under the “twenty-year 
plan”? Whatever we call is, we know this to have been 
the case with most of us. Therefore, in discussing a reading 
program for sisters, we must plan to bridge many educa- 
tional gaps, although we confidently hope that basic courses 
in all the disciplines have been or will be taken at some time 
or other. We are told that the developments and advances 
of the past fifty years exceed in scope the sum total of 
achievements in all areas of human civilization since the be- 
ginning of the world. It would be strange if any of us felt 
satisfied with our store of knowledge; it would be wonderful 
if we could have more than a passing acquaintance with 
some authorities in as many fields as possible. 

But let us return to our classification of spiritual, cultural, 
and professional reading needs. We will give our first 
thought to spiritual reading. Our very profession as re- 
ligious commits us to an intense interest in the things 
of the spirit. At times sisters are accused—and, at least 
in some instances, justifiably—of substituting the saccarine 
for the substantial in spiritual matters, of confusing priv- 
ate devotions with doctrine and dogma. Each of us ought 
to have authoritative sources—Tanquerey’s Spiritual Life, 
for example—with which we are thoroughly conversant. 
The reading of Scripture should be taken for granted in the 
lives of religious; the text prepared by the late Ronald Knox 


_3 Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., “In-Service Needs among Teaching 
Sisters,” Planning for the Formation of Sisters (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1958), pp. 247ff. 
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will probably be the most popular. I wonder if we can 
apply to ourselves Frank Sheed’s criticism that the attitude 
of most people in reading the Gospels is a state of pious 
coma, whereas we should actually read not only the words 
but between the lines if we are to know what the Gospels 
really say about Christ. Christ in the Gospels will show 
us how to live in a society which builds its life on that part 
of reality which is easily visible, though insignificant; He 
will help us to grow in appreciation of the life of the spirit, 
that major part of reality which can just as well be seen 
with the eyes closed. There are many excellent books on 
the spiritual life coming from the press today, some spiri- 
tual classics re-presented in modern dress, others the works 
of such authors as Leen, Marmion, Goodier, Merton, and 
Van Zeller, which promise to become classics. Review for 
Religious, Worship, Theology Digest, and the Sister For- 
mation Bulletin are among the periodicals which offer stim- 
ulating and nourishing food for our spiritual sustenance and 
growth. 

Closely linked to our spiritual reading is that which we 
refer to as cultural. Here we might turn to Carlton Hayes’s 
Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe and to 
Christopher Dawson’s Religion and the Rise of Western 
Culture, and let them be a backdrop, as it were, for the 
drama of the ages. A knowledge of history will place in 
correct perspective the development of philosophy and the- 
ology, the part played by the Church in preserving the 
ancient classics, her role in promoting the arts and sciences, 
and the inspiration which music, art, and drama have al- 
ways received from religious sources. To have an accurate 
picture of the contributions of Catholicism to the growth 
of western culture we must get a panoramic view of the 
work of the Church through the centuries. This view will 
also enable us to evaluate correctly the contributions of 
seculars, both individuals and institutions, to our present 
culture. Historian Barraclough, successor to Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s chair of history at London’s Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, expressed some opinions on the world, 
past and future, during a recent visit to San Francisco. Dis- 


4Frank J. Sheed, “Reading and Sanity,” Lecture delivered at 
Mundelein College, Chicago (March 12, 1957). 
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cussing the Church’s role in the affairs of men, he said: 
“In view of the decline of the West as a political power and 
the subsequent emergence of the East, it would be well to 
emphasize the Church’s position as expressed by the late 
Pope Pius XII: ‘The Church belongs to no one civilization, 
is not tied to the West, but belongs to and is responsible for 
all.” And again—“If any lesson is to be learned from his- 
tory, it is the necessity for man’s humility before God.”5 
Church history must be an integral part of our background 
if we are to see history for what it actually is, namely, the 
recorded account of man’s progress through the ages toward 
God. 


Knowledge of human geography, along with place geog- 
raphy, is another must for the cultural background of every 
teacher. In this dawning space age, study of geography 
cannot be separated from a consideration of socio-economic 
and moral problems. A study of the papal encyclicals should 
help us to understand our role in this new world which is 
emerging. It should guide us to apply their teachings in 
our lives and to communicate this understanding to our 
pupils. None of us will want to tell Christ our Judge, “But 
I did not know that two-thirds of the peoples of the world 
were going to bed hungry in 1959.” It would be a poor 
excuse, wouldn’t it! Culpable ignorance may spell failure to 
do our duty on behalf of actual and potential members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. 


Reading of the classics should have a place in our cultural 
pursuits. If some are able to read originals, that is excel- 
lent; for most of us translations will open up this rich 
literary treasury. We should also have an intelligent appre- 
ciation of our culture as it is represented through English 
and American literature. In the Everett Report, Sister 
Emmanuel places literature in both curricular and co-cur- 
ricular offerings, the latter to “encourage the young Sister 
to read wisely and well in fields of her interest and for 
recreation.” © Maurice Mitchell, President of Encyclopedia 


5 John O’Connor, “Toynbee’s Successor Sees Teeming Population 
_ ogg World’s Big Problem,” NCWC News Service (December 22, 
1 ; 

6 Report of the Everett Curriculum Workshop, edited by Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M., (Seattle: Heiden’s Mailing Bureau, 1956) p. 43. 
See the section entitled, “English,” by Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F. 
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Britannica Films, says “that we have not yet become fully 
aware of the impact of the new communications era on 
our way of life. We are more confused by it and more in- 
clined to accept it as a phenomenon of science than as a 
symptom of social change.” * As we ponder this thought, 
I’m sure we will all agree with Sister Emmanuel that at the 
present time, more perhaps than ever before, “few of us 
can afford to remain confined within the island of our im- 
mediate experiences.” ® 

Another area of our social heritage which should be culti- 
vated by teachers is that of the fine arts, without which 
there cannot be a complete understanding of any culture. 
Deep-seated concepts which cannot be put into words often 
find expression in the fine arts. The Church has always 
been one of the greatest influences in developing them. We 
are neglecting a most important segment of our own culture 
and we are depriving our pupils of a part of their rightful 
heritage if we do not promote the fine arts. Primarily for 
financial reasons, I believe, we have been remiss in our 
American Catholic schools in this regard. Our late Holy 
Father’s directive on participation in the liturgy should stir 
us to action. I like to think of this directive as the Last 
Will and Testament of a loving Father to all of us, his 
children. Through its fulfillment we should become truly 
virile in the Christ-life, and the Christian living of the early 
ages of the Church will again flourish in this twentieth 
century. I sincerely believe that the liturgical movement 
will find its greatest strength in the work of the elementary 
teachers. Through them it will become alive again in the 
youngsters and be carried into our Catholic homes. But this 
will never happen unless you have an interest in the fine 
arts, for the fullest liturgical participation demands this 
interest. 

While it is difficult for those who are not specialists in 
science and mathematics to read the literature in these 
fields, there is much being written in popular style for the 
average reader which can keep us abreast of new develop- 
ments. To be ignorant of progress in science and technology 


7Maurice B. Mitchell, “A Forward Look at Communications,” 
Reprint from 1958 Britannica Book of the Year (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 1958) p. 63. 

8 Report of the Everett Curriculum Workshop, op. cit., p. 43. 
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at the present time is inexcusable in one who calls herself 
a teacher. Even the youngster in kindergarten is ready to 
explain two and three-stage rockets! This is in all truth a 
wonderland world in which we live, with predictions indi- 
cating that our wildest dreams will fall far short of reality. 

In an age when interest in science has usurped the place 
of philosophy and theology in secular education, it is all the 
more necessary that we be conscious of their importance 
and assign to each its proper and respective role. While 
we read predictions about luxury hotels on the moon and 
earth satellites which by means of electronics will deliver 
a letter to any place in the world in a matter of minutes, 
basic principles and correct concepts of the nature of reality 
and of the true relationship between the Creator and the 
creature must always be kept before us. This is what we 
should gain from readings in philosophy and theology. 
Nature, Knowledge, and God by Brother Benignus Gerrity 
might be used for a refresher in philosophy. Probably 
Frank Sheed’s Theology for Beginners might do the same 
for us in theology. 

As yet we haven’t even touched upon the professional 
reading which a teacher should do. I hope, though, that all 
of us realize that the more a teacher has to bring to her 
profession of spiritual and cultural value, the better teacher 
she is. Yet, there should be an interest in professional 
literature, certainly. Pius XI’s encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth may well head our professional reading list. 
Kane and O’Brien have given us a History of Education 
which is delightful reading. The American Catholic educa- 
tional picture, at least from its beginnings up to 1987, is the 
theme of a History of Catholic Education in the United 
States by Burns and Kohlbrenner. Every Catholic teacher 
should be familiar with this book. A Catholic Philosophy of 
Education by Redden and Ryan and Fitzpatrick’s Philoso- 
phy of Education are among the best books presently avail- 
able on philosophic aspects of education. What Is Educa- 
tion? by Leen and Education at the Crossroads by Maritain 
will help to round out the picture and will also make us 
appreciate our need for a philosophy of education as part 
of our professional background. How else will we as teach- 
ers understand ultimate and proximate goals and be able to 
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distinguish between true and false philosophies of educa- 
tion? Psychology is taken for granted as part of a teacher’s 
preparation. Much is coming off the press on this subject 
which should be of interest to educators. With the current 
stress on guidance, we should endeavor also to keep abreast 
of writings on this topic pertinent to our own level in edu- 
cation. Problems of juvenile delinquency, and the like, are 
not solely the concern of public school authorities. Catholic 
educators should be prepared to use correct guidance tech- 
niques in dealing with children, who are too often the inno- 
cent victims of twentieth century worldliness and material- 
ism. New programs in testing and guidance, experiments 
in science and arithmetic, the place of foreign languages 
in elementary education, accelerated programs for the 
gifted, tape teaching, and educational TV are just a few of 
the current trends which must challenge our interest. 
America, Commonweal, US News and World Report, 
Cross Currents, Newsweek, The Catholic Mind, Catholic 
Educational Review, Catholic School Journal, NEA Journal, 
Elementary English, The Catholic Educator, The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, and the NCEA and diocesan educa- 
tional bulletins are among current periodicals which may 
keep us up-to-date culturally and professionally and alert 
us to developments in world affairs. While we should be 
very careful about the philosophy of the writers whose 
publications we read, in any field, we should not restrict our 
reading entirely to Catholic authors. We need to develop 
our own powers of critical thinking to be able to separate 
the chaff from the wheat. We should also realize our re- 
sponsibility to develop these same powers in our pupils. 
By now I am sure some of you are telling yourselves that 
this Associate Secretary of the Department of Elementary 
Education is an idle dreamer. I can almost hear your ques- 
tion: “Doesn’t Sister know that we already have an over- 
crowded schedule? How can she be so unrealistic as to 
propose adding a reading program to all our other activi- 
ties?” And I answer: “Yes, I do realize that your daily 
schedule is very heavy, but I plead for many reasons that 
you make room in it for daily reading.” Even fifteen min- 
utes a day will enable you to read twenty average-length 
books a year. I would go further and have you eliminate an 
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hour’s correction of papers each week, if necessary, or take 
some of the time spent in recreational conversation and 
devote it to a dialogue between you, the reader, and a book. 
If I could live over again my years as an elementary teacher, 
that is what I would do. And through doing so, I would 
hope to have become that kind of elementary teacher of 
whom Father Gustave Weigel speaks when he says: “The 
elementary school teacher should make her charges as aware 
as they can possibly be of the glory and high worth of a 
scholarly life.” ® But in order to attain this, Father Weigel 
tells us—and we know it ourselves even if he hadn’t said it 
—that the teacher herself must love and respect scholarship. 


We know, too, perhaps from sad experience, that “... you 
cannot make scholars of pupils by exhorting them to it. 
They must be made to see what it is in reality, and then its 
goodness will attract them to cultivate it.” 1° 


Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., in the study of “In-Service 
Needs among Teaching Sisters” to which I have already 
referred, gives some predictions which should interest us. 
Indeed, they should almost frighten us out of any lethargy 
of which we may be guilty. The study states: “Sisters now 
teaching in the schools have a major responsibility in de- 
termining the kind of Catholic that will be produced in 
America during the next fifty years.” 1! It further asks: 


What must the teacher do and what must she be to edu- 
cate in such a way that the next generation of Catholics 
in America: Will be convinced of the truth for sound 
theological and philosophical reasons? Will apply the 
teaching of the encyclicals to their own condition or life 
in order to regenerate American society in Christ? Will 
build strong Christian homes? Will provide Catholic 
schools for the education of their children? Will partici- 
pate in political life at all levels and will bring to bear 
the principles of justice and charity upon their action? 
Will cooperate closely and unselfishly with the hierarchy 
of the Church in all forms of Catholic action? Will pro- 


9 Gustave A. Weigel, S. J., Address to the Education Conference, 
Sisters of Mercy, Milwaukee (April 22, 1957); unpublished manu- 
script yl 


11 Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., op. cit., p. 285. 
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duce their share of first-rate scholars whose influence will 
be felt within the intellectual life of the nation? * 


I doubt that we shall be able to meet our responsibilities 
as American Catholic educators without spending many of 
our waking hours in the world of books. Yet, even apart 
from such reasons, I urge you to penetrate the fastnesses 
of this world, if you have not already done so. “Tolle, 
lege,’”—“Take and read’”—were the words Augustine heard 
in the garden and the reading which he did in response to 
that command gave the Church of the fourth century a 
genius and a saint. The reading which you and I do may 
make no startling impact on the world of men, and yet we 
dare not underestimate its importance. Through the pages 
of books we, like Augustine, shall catch glimpses of unseen 
reality. They will help us to pursue the greatest activity 
of the Christian life—the contemplation of truth. From 
this contemplation we shall acquire that wisdom which we 
need for our work as religious teachers! Tolle, lege—take 
and read. 


12 [bid., pp. 285ff. 





THE JUNIOR GREAT BOOKS PROGRAM 
Rt. REv. Mscr. FELIX N. PITT! 


The Junior Great Books Program grew out of a talk 
, given by the author to the Professional Laboratory Tech- 
niques Workshop at Ursuline College during the Summer 
Session of 1957. The talented student and the obligation to 
challenge him were being discussed. The Great Books dis- 
cussion group was suggested as a means to further the 
advance of the gifted child. 

A committee was organized to discuss and draw up a 
general plan for such a program. From the limited material 
available, a general list of books was formed which would 
serve as a basis for the individual selections to be used. 

In the fall of 1957, a pilot group of 19 students was 
formed. This group was confined to eighth grade children 
from four parochial schools in the city. Each child partici- 
pating in the group had an IQ rating of 130 or above. 
This group was led by a professor from Bellarmine College. 
The program was successful and displayed so many poten- 
tialities that a Ford Foundation grant was requested to 


broaden the program during the following year. The grant 
was received, and in the fall of 1958, twenty groups of 
twenty students were formed in the Louisville and Jefferson 
County area. 


PROGRAM 


From a list of recommendations sent in by the principals 
and teachers of the various schools, 524 students from the 
fifth through the eighth grade and with IQ ratings of 125 or 
above were given a complete standard reading compre- 
hension test. From the results of this test twenty groups, 
each composed of twenty students, were formed. Eleven of 
the twenty groups were composed of students from the fifth 
and sixth grades. The remaining nine were made up of 
seventh and eighth grade students. The groups were drawn 
up on the basis of the children’s ability and the geographi- 
cal section of the city in which they live. Meetings were 
held every two weeks from 3:15 p. m. to 4:45 p. m. on a 


1 Secretary of the Catholic School Board, Archdiocese of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


16 
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school day. Each group was scheduled to meet sixteen 
times during the school year, with a different book assigned 
for each meeting. 


Twenty-five leaders were trained in a six-week program 
during the summer of 1958. Their instructor was a college 
professor who not only had had training in the Great Books 
technique, but who also had had seven years of experience 
in conducting such discussion groups. The leaders are busi- 
nessmen, housewives and teachers, all of whom were chosen 
for their wide academic training and experience. 


OBJECTIVES 


Briefly expressed, the end of the Junior Great Books Pro- 
gram is the vertical as well as the horizontal broadening of 
the gifted student; the development of critical thinking 
regarding the content of the selected. books; appreciation 
and knowledge of the rich cultural background found in the 
classics and a more effective communicativeness of language 
through asserting, defending and exposing one’s thinking 
through language in public discussions. 


ORIENTATION FOR PARTICIPANTS 


Here are a few suggestions drawn from the experience 
of many Great Books groups and rewritten for your use 
which are well worth keeping in mind as you begin your 
reading and discussions: 


1. Read each book well. In order to form a fair opinion 
of the author’s ideas and their meaning today, you 
must first understand what he has to say; so read 
carefully and with your full attention. 


. Have some questions ready. As you read you will find 
some ideas that will puzzle you. Come to the discus- 
sion ready to put the questions to the group. (Never 
to the leaders!) 


. At the discussion talk about the book. You came to 
the group to talk about ideas—not just any ideas— 
but about the ideas presented in the book. 


. Speak your mind freely and be ready to back up your 
opinions with reasons. 
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. Be brief and to the point. Be sure that you give others 
the opportunity to talk. 

. If you do not understand what is going on, say so. 
Ask for examples and reasons until you do under- 
stand. 

. Listen to what others say. If you agree, do so with 
reasons. If you disagree, say so, and why, but in a 
friendly way. 

. The life of the author and the times of the author are 
not the points of discussion. The author’s ideas are 
what we are after. 


FOR THE LEADERS 


What a man reads is a surer measure of his education 
than any number of degrees. A man tends to become what 
he reads. With this question of reading, the whole of edu- 
cation is bound up, for the greatest thought of mankind is 
in books and the greatest living teacher can do no higher 
thing than teach his pupil to read. 

The method of the Great Books Program is reading and 
group discussion of a prescribed list of great books under 
the guidance of a leader. Group discussion affords practice 
in intelligent cooperation, the give and take of ideas, 
reasonable argument which is essential to the citizenry of 
a democracy, and learning ultimately to “think for our- 
selves.” 

Here are some suggestions for the Junior Great Books 
leader. These suggestions are intended merely to give an 
insight into the beginning of a discussion and are by no 
means exhaustive. You will have to ask questions that are 
natural to you. You will discuss the issues which you feel 
are most important and which arouse the interest of the 
group. No one can determine an entire Junior Great Books 
discussion in advance. In keeping with this, it is important 
to remember the importance of “follow-up” questions. 
These are the “why,” “what makes you think so,” “what 
does the author say” type. You should not be content with 
what you think is the correct answer (unless it is a case 
of morality or religious truth) but you should demand to 
know why the person thinks his answer is correct. As a 
discussion group leader your difficulty is not to get your 
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group to apply the principles to contemporary affairs but 
to examine these principles. 

Techniques: Take specific passages from the book and 
ask: “What is the author saying?” Continue with the pas- 
sage to try to determine the author’s meaning. “Is the 
meaning true?” “Does it have any bearing on anything in 
your life?” (The first two questions are directed to the 
mind of the author, the third directed to the mind of the 
reader.) 

As a rule of thumb, particularly with beginning groups, 
a discussion might center on the first two types of questions 
for about half of the period. The questions pointed to this 
area most directly test the art of reading, the first skill to 
be learned and practiced in discussion groups. 

According to the Guide for Leaders of Great Books Dis- 
cussion Groups, “A leader must never tell anything. If you 
tell an idea you set up yourself, rather than the book, as 
teacher.’”’ However, in a point of morals, this method would 
have to be modified, we think. If the leader is not able to 
guide the group into the correct answer, a point of morality 
or a truth of religion should not be left hanging but clarified 
and answered by the leader. 

You can tell the group at the first meeting that the more 
they question each other, relevantly, the better, and remind 
them of this at succeeding meetings until they respond. 
Strive to exercise the retentive powers of the group, getting 
them to remember authors and incidents in relation to one 
another. 

There are no “dull” books among great books when you 
begin to read them in terms of discussing them. 


Books 


With only the original list which was drawn up by the 
committee in 1957, and the books which were actually used 
by the pilot group during the 1957-58 school year, our 
experience and knowledge in this field is still quite limited. 
We have added scientific and biographical works, and have 
used somewhat more difficult books than had been originally 
planned for the various grades. There is considerable vari- 
ation in the reading levels of the books selected, and from 
these we hope to gain a better insight into the potentialities 
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and the limitations of the program. The following books 
have been selected for use during the 1958-59 school year. 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


Peter Pan, by James Barrie 
* Little Women, by L. M. 
Alcott 
George Washington Car- 
ver, by Graham and 
Lipscomb 
Swiss Family Robinson, by 
J. Wyss 
Man Without a Country, 
by E. F. Hale 
A Christmas Carol, by 
Chas. Dickens 
*Tom Sawyer, by Mark 
Twain 
* Selected Prose, by Wash- 
ington Irving 
Song of Hiawatha (selec- 
tions), by H. W. Long- 
fellow 
Radium Woman, by Elea- 
nor Doorley 
Red Hat, by Covelle New- 
comb 
Wonderful World of Math- 
matics, by Lancelot Hog- 
ben 
Pasteur, Knight of the 
Laboratory, by F. E. 
Benz 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up, 
by Sandburg 
* Treasure Island, by R. L. 
Stevenson 
The Boy’s King Arthur, by 
Sidney Lanier 


* Available in paperback. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADES 
* Oliver Twist, by Charles 
Dickens 
* Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel 
Defoe 
Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, by Grey 
Man with a Hoe, by Edwin 
Markham 

Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, by Jules 
Verne 

* Don Quixote, by Cervantes 
(selections) 

* Basic Documents in Ameri- 
can History, by Richard 
Morris 

Kim, by Rudyard Kipling 

* Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin 

* Apology and Crito, by 
Plato 

* Red Badge of Courage, by 
Stephen Crane 

Acts of the Apostles, by St. 
Luke 

* Moby Dick (abridged), by 

Herman Melville 
The Story of My Life, by 
Helen Keller 

*Up from Slavery, by 
Booker T. Washington 

* Alice in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll 

*Huckleberry Finn, by 
Mark Twain 
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SUMMARY 


At this time the Junior Great Books Program remains 
in the experimental stage. The selection of future books is 
being given serious study. Leader techniques will be modi- 
fied and improved through the experience being gained. 
Through written reports of each meeting by the group 
leaders, an excellent picture is being formed of the results 
achieved and the difficulties presented in such a program. 
A study of these is planned for the end of the current school 


year. 
The following men comprise the committee which has 
planned and directed the Program for the school year, 
1958-59: Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. N. Pitt, Rev. Thomas P. Casper, 
Sister Alberta Marie, §.C.N., Sister Eleanor, O.P., Sister 
Jane Miriam, O.8.U., Sister M. Jean, O.8.U., Sister Mary 
Rene, R.S.M., Sister Robert Ann, S.L., and Dr. Jack Ford. 





UNDERSTANDING THROUGH EXCHANGE 


PATRICIA E. BURNS! 


In beginning a new venture, there is nothing like receiy- 
ing a letter which says, in effect: “This work is good, useful 
and important. I’m with you!” 

Since June 1958 when the International Exchange Sec. 
tion of the NCEA was formed there have been many such 
encouraging messages. The dean of a women’s college in 
Connecticut writes: “It is with great interest that we have 
received the announcement of the establishment of the In- 
ternational Exchange Section. . . . It comes at a time when 
we have a problem which I hope you can help me solve...” 
From an official of a men’s college in Alabama was heard: 
“We will be very happy to have all details and suggestions 
as to how Stan participate in this program.” 
“Thank you so much for the excellent material which you 
sent me in reply to my request,” says a Newman Club chap- 
lain in New York. “I shall turn it over to the interested 
students and let them take it from there.” Another ad- 
ministrator writes, this time from a California women’s 
college: “Please let me know if there is anything specific 
which I can do. As you must know this international work 
is very dear to me.” 


HISTORY OF THE SECTION 


This new arm of the NCEA was designed to work ex- 
clusively in the international field of educational exchange 
of persons. At the outset, it was given certain definite 
objectives, among which were: (1) to provide a clearing- 
house for information on exchange, especially to overcome 
the lack of knowledge abroad about Catholic schools in the 
United States; (2) to promote exchange within the NCEA 
membership and to assist administrators with exchange 
programs; (3) to act as a liaison between the NCEA and 
other organizations, both government and private, which 
are also involved in exchange; and (4) to plan toward 
co-ordinating the placement of foreign students coming to 


1 Secretary, International Exchange Section, National Catholic 
Educational Association. 
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the United States and financial aid available to them, giving 
thought to the possibility of a scholarship program under 
the auspices of the NCEA. 


In terms of these objectives, some specific gains may be 
mentioned. Resources at the Section office are growing. 
A small library, files on organizations, schools, foreign 
countries and the like, reference works, current periodicals, 
and a supply of materials for distribution comprise the 
collection. 


Less tangible but no less valuable is an expanding ac- 
quaintance with persons and organizations by means of 
interviews and meetings. The organizational interplay of 
educational exchange is surprisingly broad. To give some 
idea of its scope—in the past year the Section was repre- 
sented at national meetings of the Institute of International 
Education, the Catholic foreign mission societies, the New- 
man Clubs, the National Student Association, the Church 
Peace Union, the Council on Student Travel, the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, and even ventured out- 
side continental United States to the Conference on Inter- 
American Exchange of Persons held in Puerto Rico. 

From the first days of the Section’s activity, attention 
has been given to setting up an efficient and sympathetic 
inquiry service. General information is supplemented with 
data on Catholic institutions and other facilities and each 
request is answered individually. Letters from foreign 
students and other persons have been forwarded to the 
Section’s office by many agencies not equipped themselves 
to handle these matters, clearly showing that such an in- 
formation service is badly needed. 


In January of this year, a notice of the formation 
and prospects of the International Exchange Section was 
sent to all Catholic colleges and universities in the United 
States. The presidents of some two hundred of these insti- 
tutions (representing an 80 per cent return) responded 
by sending the names of key persons on their administra- 
tive staffs who would act as future liaison people for the 
Section. Shortly thereafter, these persons received an in- 
troductory letter from the Section secretary, together with 
some recently published materials on exchange. As a result 
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of these steps more ambitious plans involving the co- 
operation of the colleges were made feasible. 

Not the least important activity over the past months 
has been the constant re-evaluation of the Section’s task. 
A legacy of pertinent ideas was found in the records of the 
Association. These include the Proceedings of the 1950 
NCEA convention whose over-all theme was “Education 
for International Understanding,” reports of NCEA par- 
ticipation in UNESCO and other international meetings, 
and the minutes of the Inter-American Affairs Committee 
and the Committee on Foreign Scholarships of the College 
and University Department. The fundamental guide lines 
were set down in an extremely well-conceived committee 
report prepared in the spring of 1958 which led directly to 
the formation of the Section. This backlog, coupled with the 
operational experience of the past year, has become the 
subject of the thinking and re-thinking which is aimed at 
giving the new office its proper dimensions, direction and 
situation within the expanding panorama of educational 
exchange. 

MENTAL FRAMEWORK 


Behind this brief history of the International Exchange 
Section lies a mental outlook of greater interest and conse- 
quence. To make this mentality understood is to hope for 
a response which will augment the Section’s work and 
multiply support for it. 

Even before it was set up, the Section was conceived as 
a permanent and developing part of the NCEA organization 
rather than a temporary problem-solving mechanism. Given 
the nature of the present age with all its international 
implications, together with the NCEA’s rapid progress, 
the Section appears as a natural step within the Associa- 
tion’s development. 

The office is located in the NCEA Washington headquar- 
ters with a Secretary who is directly responsible to the 
Executive Secretary of the Association. As a “section” it 
moves across departmental lines to serve all NCEA mem- 
bers from elementary schools to the universities and semi- 
naries. 

Although in recent years, Catholic educators have been 
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particularly concerned with Latin American students, it 
seemed best not to restrict the Section’s work to any one 
area. Thus its services are open to all parts of the world, 
while bearing in mind the special needs of the “under- 
developed” countries. 

It was thought important to make of the Section a unique 
agency which would not duplicate any work already being 
handled by others. Since the Section is primarily concerned 
with academic aspects of exchange, it is clearly distin- 
guished from the National Catholic Welfare Conference’s 
Foreign Visitors Office, which takes care of the social and 
personal welfare of foreign students and visitors. Occa- 
sionally, the two offices collaborate, as in arranging the 
stimulating session on foreign students held at the 1959 
NCEA convention. 

These, then, are the concepts which have given the Sec- 
tion its particular character, creating, in effect, a central 
Catholic office for all matters of educational exchange, 
whether handled directly or referred to a more appropriate 
agency. 

Certain principles motivate and govern the policies of the 
Section. At the root lies a conviction that we as Americans 
and especially as Catholic Americans have a clear respon- 
sibility to peoples beyond our national borders. In the words 
of this year’s NCEA convention, the Section may be de- 
scribed as an aid to Catholic education in the fulfillment of 
its “commitment to the international community” (or better, 
to the “human community” as Bishop John J. Wright of 
Pittsburgh put it in his talk at that meeting). 

For Catholic educators this international responsibility 
is realized within an intellectual apostolate, here directed 
across cultural and national lines. This apostolate implies 
an understanding of the mission of the Church, of Christian 
humanism, and of a vision of a new world order. Pius XII 
described such an apostolate on an international level to an 
Italian Summer School in 1952: “Catholics, in the first 
Place, are extraordinarily well-equipped to collaborate in 
the creation of a climate without which a common action on 
the international plane can have neither substance nor 
prosperous growth. We mean an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding, the basic elements of which may be de- 
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scribed in terms of mutual respect, of fair play, which sin- 
cerely accords to others the rights claimed for oneself; and 
of a kindly disposition toward the members of other nations, 
as toward brothers and sisters.” 


Frequently, representatives of the Section will be called 
upon to co-operate with groups whose philosophies are not 
identical with its own. Offered in a mood of openness, with- 
out self-consciousness, and with a full appreciation for the 
pluralistic nature of the American society, its unique con- 
tribution may expect an equitable reception. 


The international exchange field, perhaps more than any 
other, cannot operate in a vacuum but must be carried out 
in a variety of contexts. It is, for example, essential to 
understand the American educational scene, in itself, and 
in relation to that of the rest of the world. For this reason, 
the Section is interested in the effort of Catholic educators 
to train students for world citizenship and for professional 
service overseas—an effort which encompasses foreign 
language training, area studies, international relations, etc. 
Again, it is desirable to see this work in the light of the lay 
apostolate: its principles, formal organization, and leaders. 
A definite connection with the Section’s responsibility is 
found in the lay missionary apostolate which is rapidly 
growing in this country. 

It need hardly be said that anyone working in the inter- 
national field must keep constantly in touch with current 
political, economic and social developments here and abroad. 
Perhaps more important is the effort to pierce through day- 
to-day happenings to underlying factors. It would seem 
that there are two fundamental approaches to a world view, 
both of which must be considered by those actively engaged 
in the international field. The first of these is the context 
of the “Cold War” in which one civilization is pitted against 
another, each being armed with weapons capable of vir- 
tually global devastation. The other is the more positive 
concept of historical dynamism, a possible progression by 
means of understanding, of love, and of action toward a new 
unity of peoples. From the Christian viewpoint, this is a 
fulfillment of the world’s redemption and a completion of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 
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CONCLUSION 


The International Exchange Section is a means of par- 
ticipation in such a global force. It is designed as an instru- 
ment for those, who, like the correspondents mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, are moved by similar concerns 
and ideals. 





